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EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Tue Board of Education submit to the Legislature this, their 
Eicata Annual Report. 


By a law of the Commonwealth, passed on the 20th of April, 
A.D. 1837, and entitled ‘* An act relating to Common Schools,” 
it was provided, that the Governor, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Council, should appoint eight persons, who, to- 
gether with the Governor and the Lieutenant Governor, er 
oficiis, should constitute a Board of Education, the individual 
members of which Board should hold their offices for the term 
of eight years. The said act, however, contained a provision, 
that, for the first eight years, the commissions of the members 
of the Board should expire, in the order of their appointment, 
annually, till the whole Board should be changed, the vacan- 
cies to be filled by the appointment of other persons, by the 
Governor and Council. 

As the period of eight years, from the organization of the 
Board, is about to expire, a period during which, of necessity, 
the members of the Board must have changed ; and as, in fact, 
there is, at present, no one of the original members of the Board, 
now participating in its duties, it would seem to be not inap- 
propriate, upon the present occasion, to refer to the contempla- 
ted objects of its organization, and to inquire how far it has 
auswered the purposes of its establishment. 

_The very title of the act would seem to indicate, with suffi- 
cient distinctness, the objects of the Legislature; but the 2d 
section of it so enumerates them, as to leave no room for cavil. 
Its general provisions are, that the Board shall lay before the 
Legislature, annually, in a printed form, such parts of the re- 
turns made by the school committees of the respective towns, 


to the Secretary of the Commonwealth, as they shall consider: 
useful; that they shall cause to be collected, by means of their, 


Secretary, information of the actual condition and efficiency of 
the Common Schools, and other means of popular education ; 
and that they shall cause to be diffused, as widely as possible, 
throughout every part of the Commonwealth, information of 
the most approved, and successful methods of conducting and 
Promoting the education of the young, “to the end, that all the 
children of the Commonwealth, whe depend on the Commen 
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Schools for instruction, may have the best education, which 
those schools can be made to impart.” ; 

The 3d section provides, that the Board shall annually make 
a detailed report to the Legislature, of all its doings, with such 
observations as their experience and reflection may suggest 
upon the condition and efficiency of our system of popular 
education, and the most practicable means of improving and 
extending it. 

The passage of a statute containing these provisions, of 
itself raises the implication, that there was some defect, either in 
our system of popular education, or in the efficiency with which 
it was carried forward. No measure of a similar character had 
been adopted before that time, or, as is believed, had been agita- 
ted in the Legislature of this Commonwealth ; and the extraordi- 
nary unanimity with which the law was enacted, and the cordial 
reception which was extended to it, by all classes of our citi- 
zens, notwithstanding the novelty of its character, are eviden- 
ces of the deep-seated desire of the Legislature and of the peo- 
ple, to seek out and to remedy any existing deficiencies in the 
great subject of Common School education. 

We are not, however, compelled to resort to implication, in 
establishing the fact, that there was a necessity for the im- 
provement of our Common Schools. If we give credence to the 
popular voice, which at that time spoke loudly on the subject; 
if we believe in the correctness of the reports of the friends of 
education, whether made by them as individuals, or as asso- 
ciated for the purpose of lending their combined aid in the 
furtherance of this great cause, we shall be compelled to admit, 
that, at no period in the history of our time-honored State, had 
the Common School fallen so far short of its original destination, 
as at the very period of the establishment of the Board of 
Education. 

Various causes have been assigned by different individuals, 
for this deterioration. It is the opinion of many persons, that 
the law of 1789,—leaving it optional with towns, either to carry 
on the public schools in their corporate capacity, or to divide 
their territory into districts, by taking away the feeling of com- 
petition between different parts of the same town, by weaken- 
ing the benevolent tendencies of many of the friends of educa- 
tional improvement, and by destroying the necessity of an cn- 
larged and general supervision, by the muncipal authorities, o! 
all the schools in the town, as well remote as central,—laid 
deep the foundation of an evil, which has been going onward, 
with increasing influence, for the last half century. 

Ii has been said by others, that the greatest cause of this de- 
terioration, is to be found in the numerous private schools, 
which had sprung up throughout the Commonwealth. And, 
again, it has been speciously replied, to this assumption, that 
the establishment of private schools is not the cause, but the 
effect of bad Common Schools; inasmuch as parents will not. 
ordinarily, remove their children from schools established and 
maintained by the public, to those which are sustained at pi 
vate expense, unless the public schools have become unsuitable 
for the purposes for which they were designed. 
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But whatever may have been the cause of the establishment 
of private schools, the effect of their establishment has been 
most disastrous upon the interests of Common School educa- 
ion. By increasing the expenses of education, without pro- 
portionally improving its quality ; by drawing off to the private 
schools the best of the teachers; by depriving the Common 
schools of their best scholars, and thus robbing them of a bright 
example, the best incentive to diligence; by withdrawing 
from them the care and sympathy of the most intelligent part 
of the population; by taking away from the patrons of these 
private institutions the motive to swell the amount of the appro- 
priations for the support of Common Schools ; by degrading the 
‘ommon School from its just estimation in the minds of the 
community, to an institution where those only are sent, whose 
parents are too poor or too neglectful to pay a proper regard to 
theircondition; by fostering that feeling of jealousy which will 
always spring up between persons of antagonistic interests ; by 
instilling into the mind of the youthful student a feeling of in- 
feriority; by pointing him to a fellow student, born under the 
laws of his country to the same destiny, yet in the enjoyment 
of superior intellectual advantages ; and by dissolving that com- 
munity of feeling which should ever be consecrated to this 
great cause, they have done an injury to our Common School 
system, which their discontinuance only can repair. 

Another cause, which has been relied on, as a fruitful source 
of evil, is the change which had taken place in the original 
character of the Common School, as an institution for the in- 
struction of youth in the fundamental branches of learning, to 
a school which, in some measure, partakes of the nature of a 
university. Originally, but few branches of learning were 
taught ina Common School. ‘The object was not, to make the 
scholars proficients in the various branches of human knowledge, 
or even to give them what is sometimes called ‘‘a smattering 
of learning,” but tolay a solid and substantial foundation for 
luture proficiency. But, of late years, this design had been per- 
verted; and, instead of resorting to them to learn the common 
branches, the pupils were anxious to be instructed in those 
studies which are more properly taught in high schools and 
academies. The reasons of this change were obvious. Scat- 
ered over the country, were various establishments, presided 
over by learned and scientific men, created for the purpose of 
teaching the young, for a course of years, the whole range of 
studies necessary to qualify a young man for entering a col- 
lege. The tuition at these schools was high, so high that only 
the rich could avail themselves of their advantages; and when 
the public contrasted these establishments and the advantages 
illorded by them, with the public schools in the various dis- 
iriets, they felt a natural desire that their children should ob- 
‘ain, at the latter institutions, a knowledge of those branches 
of learning, whieh were taught to the children of their more 
vealthy neighbors; and they very unadvisedly thought, that 
the object of their solicitude was, at least, partially answered, 
when a thorough and critical knowledge of the ordinary studies 
of a Common School, was exchanged for a partial acquaintance 
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with the studies of the academy. The evils of this change are 
numerous and apparent. It is hardly necessary to refer to the 
comparative value of an education in a few fundamenta) 
branches of learning, thoroughly understood, and, therefore. per- 
manently fixed in the mind for future use, and a partial ac. 
quaintance with the whole range of the sciences, so little under. 
stood as to impart no interest, and so slightly appreciated as to 
be soon forgotten. But it is not merely the time which is thys 
‘wasted, at this important and interesting period of life, in the 
acquisition of a superficial and valueless education, which jis 
most to be regretted; it is the habit which the student is thus 
led to form,—a habit which will exert a pernicious effect upon 
his whole future life. 

There is, besides, a great want of economy, both in time and 
money, in a school so constituted. Suppose a school to consist 
- of seventy pupils, and to be divided into classes of equal num- 
bers, each class attending to a particular study from the alpha- 
bet upwards. Suppose such school to be kept six hours per 
day for the space of thirty-three weeks. Dividing the time 
equally, each scholar will receive, individually, five minutes of 
instruction daily, one half of an hour weekly, and sixteen and 
a half days in the whole time! Now here are seventy immor- 
tal minds which are to be taught the alphabet, spelling, reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, the definitions of 
words, philosophy, &c. &c., and two and a half minutes is the 
average time allowed to each pupil every half day! If it is 
said that by a classification of the school, the time spent by the 
teacher in the instruction of a class is in fact instruction given 
to each individual scholar, it is conceded that this is true with 
pupils of cultivated minds. But what shall be said of those 
who have but just begun the study of letters or simple words, 
who are engaged in learning characters, and sounds, and words 
without ideas, things of themselves possessing no interest, and 
which require the assiduous care of a most judicious teacher to 
take from the exercise its utter irksomeness? What shall be 
said of a system which, after a few minutes’ employment, In 
designating to the learner the apparent difference in the various 
letters of the alphabet, leaves the young searcher after wisdom 
to one of three most distressing alternatives ;—either of listening 
to recitations which, of necessity, he cannot understand, or 1- 
fringing upon the laws of the school, by whispering and disor- 
der, or, what is the worst of the three, of spending the remaln- 
ing hours of the day in a state of intellectual inaction. _ 

There were other causes relied upon of greater or less impor- 
tance, such as the dilapidation or want of repair of schoolhouses, 
the unhealthiness of their sites, the deficiency in their size, 40 
also the multiplying of school books and their want of adapta- 
tion to the purposes of instruction, the neglect, by school orl 
mittees, parents and guardians, of a proper oversight of the 
schools, and the niggardly appropriations which were made ’ 
the towns and cities for the support of what may be justly oe 
the people’s institutions; but all these are perhaps resolvable 
into one cause,—the apathy of the people in regard to Comme 
School education. 
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The reasons we have above briefly referred to and commented 
upon, are probably among the inducements which stimulated 
the Legislature of 1837, to establish the Board of Education, 
and which also induced succeeding Legislatures to pass acts of 
concurring legislation. We may have stated many of these 
reasons too strongly, but, in our opinion, we have rather fallen 
short of the truth, in regard to the then existing state of the case, 
than gone beyond it. It is enough for our present purpose, that 
there were, at that time, existing evils to remedy, and that there 
was also a state of comparative perfection, of which the Com- 
mon School was believed to be susceptible. We propose now 
io inquire, Whether the establishment of the Board of Education 
has in any manner answered its ends. 

We have before remarked that, of the original members of 
the Board, no one is now in office, and our remarks as to- the 
characters and standing of those gentlemen are therefore made 
with the more freedom. It will be borne in mind that, at its 
organization, it was not, (as it is not now,) an office of profit or 
emolument. ‘There was not even a provision for the payment 
of the actual expenses of the members. They accepted the 
offices under the expectation that they were to work for nothing 
and find themselves. With this fact standing before us, we 
need hardly refer to the educational standing of those gentlemen, 
or their great interest in, and their devotion to, the system of 
Common School education. This simple fact-is worth a thou- 
sand eulogiums. Everywhere we find men anxious for office, 
but it is for office, clothed with honor and enriched by emolu- 
ment. The instances are few where eight gentlemen, many of 
them poor, have been willing to labor not only without pay, in 
the service of the public, but at their own expense; and with 
nothing except the conviction of doing good as the compensation 
for their labor. 

Before we refer to the practical results which have followed 
the establishment of the Board of Education, let us go back to 
the time of its establishment and see what the Legislature could 
have better done to answer the great objects which they had in 
view. How else could they have accomplished the results 
named in the 2d and 3d sections of the act? How else could 
they have collected and diffused the educational information, 
contained in the Abstracts and Reports, and how else could 
they have thrown the flood of light upon all the details of the 
Science of Education which has been shed upon them in the 
teports and in the addresses of their Secretary. 

It has been urged, that all this might have been done by In- 


stitutes of Instruction, by scientific teachers, and by the numer-. 


ous friends of Common Schools throughout the Commonwealth. 
As to this suggestion, we may be allowed to add, without the 
slightest personal disrespect to the persons making it, that those 
Very persons themselves were competent to the work. It is, 
perhaps, a sufficient answer for us to make, that none of those 
Persons actually performed, or ever offered to perform, what the 
original members of the Board did do. If they had done so, 
there would have been less, and perhaps no need of its estab- 
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lishment. But all experience has shown, that, in a Common. 
wealth like ours, where the peculiar friends of Common Schools 
are scattered from town to town throughout the whole exten; 
of our territory, the greater part of them poor, and depending 
upon their daily industry for, often, a grossly inadequate com. 
ensation, unacquainted with political men, and with each 
other, and debarred by their very pursuits from the stations and 
influences by which Legislatures are to be incited to action, but 
little reliance is to be placed upon them as the organized pio. 
neers in an undertaking of this character. No matter what iptel- 
ligence we may allow them, there would be, in the absence of 
concerted measures, a want of harmony in their operations :— 
and we may safely say of them, that however devoted they 
might be to the object, their course would be clogged with their 
own private difficulties, and, however united in this great com- 
mon object, their progress would be retarded by inharmonious 
opinions. At all events, their recommendations, with the public, 
would lose the effect of the opinions of a body of men, selected 
from the various religious sects and political parties, and uniting 
with perfect harmony in improving and in perpetuating that great 
education-spreading institution, which originated with, and has 
been handed down to us from our fathers. Let it not be inferred 
that there is any disposition among the members of the Board 
to undervalue the labors or the services of the friends of educa- 
tion, whether acting by themselves as individuals or teachers, 
or combined into associations for scientific purposes. On the 
contrary, they have ever been regarded by the Board, as the 
steadfast and efficient friends of the cause, as strengthening and 
encouraging them in their progressy and coéperating with them 
in this great national object. 

For ourselves, we are at a loss to perceive any more wise or 
judicious course than the enactment of the provisions of the stat- 
ute establishing the Board ; and we are of the opinion that this 
will be manifest by-a reference to the means by which the end 
was to be accomplished. 

All the evils, which we have referred to, as having been, and 
as still being, incident to our system of Common School educa- 
tion, are properly attributable to two causes. The first is an 
erroneous opinion, as to the mode in which children are to be 
educated, and the second ‘is the apathy of the people in relation 
to the general subject. The first can only be corrected by 2 
careful and thorough examination of our educational systetl, 
and a recommendation of such measures as are best calculate 
to increase its usefulness ; and the second, by constantly holding 
up to the popular mind, the intrinsic advantages of popular 
education, and by an earnest appeal to the people, to be faithful 
in the discharge of their duties towards all the children of the 
State. To insure the first object, a body of men supposed 0 
be, and, speaking of the Board as originally constituted, who 
were fully competent to the discharge of the high trust, was *P 
pointed, who, after a patient and minute inquiry, were to make 
an annual report of their proceedings to the Legislature, accom 
panied by an exhibition of their views upon the subjects of their 
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charge. ‘They were also directed to employ a Secretary, com- 
etent to the task, who should devote to the subject of educa- 
tion his whole time and talents, and report annually through 
the Board to the same body, the results of his reflection and 
experience. ‘These opinions, both of the members of the Board 
and of the Secretary, were entitled to no other consideration 
than the confidence which might be reposed in them, as coming 
from men who had considered the subject of which they were 
io speak, except so far as their suggestions and opinions should 
be enforced and maintained by the soundness of the reasons by 
which they should be fortified. Here, then, provision was 
made that these reports of the Board and of the Secretary 
should be brought home, annually, to at least four hundred rep- 
resentatives of the people, from every county, city and town in 
the State. The suggestions in these reports were proper sub- 
jects of legislative action. As they were to treat of matters of 
momentous interest to the State, they could not but excite a 
deep moral interest in the breasts of the four hundred repre- 
sentatives of the State. But the information accessible to the 
people stops not here. Provision has been annually made to 
circulate these reports through the towns and school districts, 
and thus to excite a spirit of inquiry in the remotest hamlet in 
the Commonwealth. 

We think that it may safely be said that the tendency of this 
diffusion of information among the people upon a subject so 
interesting to every parent, indeed, so interesting to every inhab- 
tant who feels a just pride in the character of our ancient 
Commonwealth, or who looks forward with hope to the perpet- 
uation of our free institutigps, is to arouse the people from their 
apathy upon this all-impoftant subject. In fact, the lamentable 
want of interest which has hitherto existed, is rather the result 
of a want of attention than of a want of feeling. The politician 
has neglected the subject, not because he has not deemed it to 
be important, but because he has had matters of more immediate, 
and, as he has erroneously thought, of greater importance, 
pressing upon him. The philanthropist has failed to give it his 
attention, not that he has not deemed it to be the great measure 
lor the realization of his hopes in ennobling and improving the 
character of man, but because he has confided to those who 
have children the care of an institution, the encouragement of 
which is at once their interest and their duty. The parent has 
been engrossed with his own private business, and has left the 
public schools, to be managed by the public functionaries. And 
too often the teachers, from the small amount of their wages, and 
the want.of apparent interest in the schools, on the part of the 
parents of the pupils, have seemed to feel that little was expected 
ol them, but to serve out the time for which they were engaged} 
and hence they have labored only to fulfil what they consid- 
ered the public expectation. 

To awaken these classes of individuals to the consideration 
and the discharge of their duties, the Board know of no agency 
but the dissemination of intelligence. Upon any subject of in- 
tense importance, zeal and efficiency are always sure to follow 
in its train. Our very government, founded as it is upon the 
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virtue and intelligence of the people, depends, for its continy. 
ance, upon the voluntary action of that people; and surely, in 
providing for the security of those foundations, no means can be 
so eflicacious as an intelligent appeal to the feelings of public. 
spirited men, who, however alienated by party divisions, or 
estranged by religious prejudices, unite with a cordial good wil] 
in the promotion of a permanent and sacred interest. 

To accomplish these results, has been, from the commence. 
ment, a favorite object of the Board, and while our feelings are 
clouded with regrets that so much yet remains to be done, it is 
still with a spirit of pride and exultation that we contemplate 
the favorable and cheering influences which the labors of our 
predecessors have shed upon the aspect of our Common Schools, 
By their assiduous efforts in engaging the codperation of the 
friends of education ; by recommending and by assisting in the 
formation of county conventions and associations for educa- 
tional improvement; by personal interviews and extensive cor- 
respondence with teachers and scientific men throughout the 
Commonwealth; and by eloquent addresses before popular au- 
diences, they have enkindled a zeal which will burn brighter and 
brighter with the increasing intelligence of our children. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed, in this connection, to refer to 
the mass of information, which, in one form and another, has 
proceeded from the act of 1837. Eight annual reports have 
been made by the Board, detailing their operations during each 
successive year, and accompanied by such suggestions as were 
deemed important in aid of the cause. Eight reports also have 
been made by the Secretary of the Board, in which he has dis- 
cussed with great particularity an@ability the defects in our 
educational system, and suggested their appropriate remedies. 
Six volumes of abstracts from the reports of the school commit- 
tees of the various towns, have been prepared by the Secretary, 
with great labor, in which the most valuable information as to 
the defects to be remedied, and the progress which has been 
made in the conduct of the schools, as verified by experience, !s 
rendered available to the whole people of the Commonwealth. 
Other educational papers have been prepared and circulated at 
individual expense, in aid of the legislation which originated in 
the act of 1837, which it is believed have exerted a favorable 
influence among the Common Schools. 

An educational Journal has been conducted by the Secretary 
for the space of six years, without personal compensation, 
which has had an extensive, though considering its value, a (00 
limited circulation among the friends of education. As a repos- 
itory of the reports of the Board, and of the Secretary, and as 
a vehicle for the communication and the dissemination of the 
views of practical teachers, in reference to modes of instructiou, 
it is an invaluable work for persons employed in teaching, an 
should be in the hands of every person who wishes well to 
the physical, the moral, and the intellectual education of his 
family. 

It is impossible to state, with entire accuracy, the number of 
pages which has been submitted to the permanent study of the 
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ople of this Commonwealth; but an estimate has been made 
hy the Board, which we presume does not exceed the actual 
number of pages so published, and which, as thus estimated, 
amounts to 13,800,000 pages. ‘The Legislature, will, of course, 
appreciate the effect which this mass of information has pro- 
duced upon the popular mind. 

In regard to improvements in schoolhouses, no one can travel 

through any part of our State without being struck with the 
great change, for the better, which has been effected within the 
last few years. ‘The sum raised by taxation, voluntarily im- 
posed upon themselves by towns and districts, within seven 
years last past, is now almost equal to a million of dollars. 
' Since the Resolve of March 3d, 1842, in behalf of School 
District Libraries, about sixty thousand dollars have been ex- 
pended for this object alone; and, leaving out the city of Bos- 
ton, two thirds of all the remaining districts in the State are 
supplied with this invaluable means of improvement. 

The Legislature is respectfully referred to the Secretary’s 
Fighth Annual Report, herewith communicated, for evidence of 
very gratifying improvement, in regard to the attendance of 
children upon our public schools, the increased length of the 
schools themselves, the greater proportion of female teachers 
employed, &c., &c. In this connection, however, the Board 
cannot forbear to express their regret that, notwithstanding the 
favorable change for the better which has taken place, so many 
of the children of the State still absent themselves from the 
schools; and they would urge upon the Legislature the adoption 
of some remedial measures,—if any are practicable,—to miti- 
gate, if not to remove so ggeat an evil. 

For information respecting the condition of the Normal 
Schools, the beneficial influences they have already exerted, 
and are capable hereafter of exerting in a still greater degree, 
the Board refer to the reports, hereto appended, of the visiters 
of those schools, and to the very interesting communication of 
Mr. May, late Principal of the Normal School, at Lexington. 
From all the Reports of the school committees, for the last two 
years, it appears that the committee of one town only have de- 
clared themselves opposed to the Normal Schools. 

The above are a few of the more important events which 
have emanated from the Legislation of 1837. The Board 
could wish that still more had been accomplished; but they 
leave it for the Legislature and the public to say, whether it is 
probable that so much would have been effected by any other 
means. 

We cannot conclude this communication, without referring 
to a subject of vital interest, not only to the prosperity of all 
our institutions of learning, but to the welfare, also, of all the 
children in the Commonwealth. We refer to the importance of 
cultivating, as well the moral and religious, as the intellectnal 
faculties of our children, by the frequent and careful perusal of 
the sacred Scriptures, in our schools. 

It is gratifying to the Board to be able to announce that, so 
ar as there was reason for desiring a change in regard to the 
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use of the Bible in our schools, the change which has taken 
place within the last few years is a favorable one. In one of 
the early Reports of the Secretary, after careful inquiry on his 
part, the fact was communicated to the Board and the public 
that the Bible was then used in almost all the schools, either as 
a devotional or as a reading book. But there were exceptions, 
From inquiries, however, which have been made by the Scere. 
tary during the present year, it now appears, that, of the 308 
cities and towns in the Commonwealth, it is used in the schools 
of 258 towns, as a regular reading book, prescribed by the 
school committees; and that, in the schools of 38 towns, it is 
used, either as a reading book, or in the exercises of devotion, 
From nine of the remaining towns no answers were received,— 
and, in the schools of three towns only, it is found not to be 
used at all. 

By the direction of the Board, it has been in daily use in all 
the Normal Schools, from their commencement, and it is believed 
that it is used, in like manner, in all our academies. 

While we rejoice at the change which has taken place, in 
this respect, the fact, that there is a single institution of learn- 
ing, in the peculiar home of the Pilgrims, where the light of the 
Bible is excluded from the minds of its pupils, is a ground of 
serious apprehension and regret. 

While the Christian world is sub-divided into such a variety 
of religious sects, it is to be expected that their jealousies would 
be excited, by sectarian instruction, or by the introduction of 
books of a denominational character. And, indeed, as well in 
the present state of public opinion, as of the enactments of our 
Legislature, that teacher would act strangely in contravention 
of his duty, who should attempt f disregard such a well- 
understood, and beneficial provision of the laws. But the 
Bible has nothing in it of a sectarian character. All Christian 
sects regard it as the text-book of their faith. Our fathers 
brought it with them, as their choicest patrimony, and be- 
queathed it to us, as our richest inheritance. They imbued 
their children with its spirit. They founded our Government 
upon its principles; and, to render that Government permanent, 
they established the institution of the Common School, as the 
nursery of piety. 

It is, also, worthy of remark, that while our Legislatures 
have guarded, sedulously and effectually, our Common Schools, 
from becoming places for sectarian instruction, they have, at 
the same time, provided for the instruction of the youth, both 
in the schools and in the other institutions of learning, In @ 
knowledge of the principles of the Christian religion. ‘The 7th 
section of the 23d chapter of the Revised Statutes, enjoins it, as 
a duty, upon all the instructers of youth, that they shall im- 
press upon their minds, ‘the principles of piety’’—and those 
other virtues, which are the basis, upon which a republican 
constitution is founded; and that they shall also endeavor to 
lead their pupils to a clear understanding of the tendency 0 
the abovementioned virtues, to preserve and perfect a republican 
constitution, and secure the blessings of liberty, as well as to 
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promote their future happiness, and, also, to point out to them 
the evil tendency of the opposite vices. 

It is difficult to perceive, how these results can be accom- 
plished, without a frequent reference to the pages of the sacred 
volume; and it is equally difficult to imagine what objection 
can be raised to the study of a book, which is not only the pal- 
ladium of our liberties, but the very foundation, also, of ou 
most cherished hopes. 

If itis said that, by the use of the Bible in the school, a wrong 
interpretation may be given by the teacher, to any of its passa- 
ges, the reply is an obvious one, that this would be a fault in 
the manner of instruction, provided for by the law, and not in 
the use of the Bible itself. But it may be further replied, that 
even this danger is guarded against. The spirit of the law is 
opposed to it; and public opinion, in this country stronger than 
the law, would, at once, put down the attempt of any teacher 
to violate the rights of conscience, by giving to his pupils sec- 
tarian instruction. It will be recollected, that the Common 
Schools are under the charge of committees chosen by the peo- 
ple, who have power to prescribe the books, and to direct the 
manner and the amount of religious instruction. 

If it is said, also, that the church, the Sabbath school, and 
the family, are-places better adapted than the Common School, 
for the education of children in the principles of the Christian 
religion, we reply, that, though undoubtedly it is the duty of 
parents and of religious teachers, to codperate with the Com- 
mon School teachers in their religious instructions, yet itis only 
in the Common School that thousands of the children in our 
Commonwealth can be thus instructed. How many are there 
of those, who swarm in our cities, and who are scattered 
throughout our hundreds of towns, who, save in the public 
schools, receive no religious instruction! ‘They hear it not 
from the lips of an ignorant and a vicious parent. They 
receive it not at the Sabbath school, or from the pulpit. And if, 
in the Common School, the impulses of their souls are not 
awakened and directed by judicious religious instruction, they 
will grow up, active in error, and fertile in crime. 

The Board do not propose, indeed, they are unable to sug- 
gest any legislation to remedy the evil. It is beyond legisla- 
tion! Like legislation itself, it depends upon popular opinion ; 
and if that is not awakened to it, the evil is irremediable. But 
it the community will look back upon the institutions of the 
Pilgrims, and contemplate the wonders which those institutions 
have wrought for us; if it will compare the moral aspect of 
New England, with the most favored features of a nation, where 
the light of the gospel has shone with less effulgence; or, if it 
will compare an individual, subjected at an early age to reli- 
gious influences, his energies aroused, guided and controlled by 
judicious discipline, and his affections trained and confirmed in 
habits of kindness and benevolence, with one reared without 
Principle, educated without morals, corrupting youth by his 
‘xample, and harassing society by his crimes, it will form, it 
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is believed, a more correct estimate of the unspeakable value of 
a religious education. 
G. N. Briggs, B. Sears, 
Joun Reep, S. C. Puturrs, 
Ww. G. Bates, E. H. Cuapiy, 
Heman Hompnrey, H. B. Hooxer. 
J. W. James, 


Boston, December 11, 1844. 





WESTFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Visiters appointed by the Board of Education, at its last 
meeting, to make immediate arrangements for the re-opening 
of the Normal School for the western counties of the Common. 
wealth, present the following as their Report: 

This school was first located in the town of Barre, under 
the charge of the lamented Professor Newman, who proved 
himself to be eminently qualified for the responsible station: 
and who devoted his talents to the discharge of its duties with 
a zeal which could be extinguished only with his life. After 
his death, the school was suspended till a suitable and experi- 
enced teacher could be found to supply his place. This proved 
to be much more difficult than had been anticipated. It was 
thought, too, that a location somewhat further west would be 
desirable, and it was not easy to find such accommodations and 
encouragements as the interests of the school required. 

It was not till the last summer, that these difficulties were 
overcome, by satisfactory arrangements for the removal of the 
school to the town of Westfield, on the great Western Railroad, 
and by the appointment of the Rev. Emerson Davis, Principal, 
and Mr. Wm. Clough, Principal Assistant. The school was 
opened in September, and the first quarter closed on the 18th 
of November. On that day the Visiters of the school met, and 
several hours were spent in hearing recitations and examina- 
tions of the classes in mental and common arithmetic, in geog- 
ee in grammar, in music, and in other appropriate branches 
of study. ' 

The exercises throughout were highly gratifying to the Vis- 
iters, and honorable to the instructers and pupils. ‘The exami- 
nations were minute and thorough, and the answers in general 
remarkably prompt and correct, showing that the classes had 
been faithfully drilled in all the elementary branches of Com- 
mon School education, and that they had applied themselves to 
the studies best adapted to qualify them for teaching with dili- 
gence and success. 

The whole number of scholars during the term was 71,8 
males and 43 females. Among the text books of the Westfield 
Normal School, are Thompson’s Day’s Algebra, ‘Thompson s 
Legendre, Abercrombie’s Intellectual Philosophy, Wayland’s 
Moral Philosophy, Newman’s Rhetoric, Olmstead’s Natural 
Philosophy, Comstock’s Chemistry, and Wilbur’s Astronomy: 
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Lessons in vocal music are given every week, and a lecture 
daily upon the modes of teaching, and other appropriate topics. 
4 model school is to be added at the commencement of the pres- 
ent term, in which the children are to be taught according to 
the most approved and successful methods, under the general 
supervision of the instructers of the Normal School. 

he Visiters have only to add, that opening as it does, under 
these highly favorable auspices, the Normal School at Westfield 
promises to afford essential aid in advancing the great cause of 
popular education in that part of the Commonwealth. 

Gero. N. Brisas, 
H. Humpnurey, 
Ww. G. Bares. 


Boston, December 11, 1844. 





BRIDGEWATER NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The Visiters of the Normal School, at Bridgewater, respect- 
fully submit the following Report : 

T'he last quarterly examination was attended by two of the 
Visiters on the 5th of November. ‘The number of scholars in 
attendance was 37, being scarcely more than one half of the 
number in the school at the commencement of the term ;—the 
absentees being mostly such as had left the institution for the 
purpose of keeping winter schools. 

The examination was conducted by the Principal, Mr. Til- 
linghast, and the Assistant, Mr. Ritchie, each teacher confining 
himself to the studies in which he had given instruction during 
the term. Each teacher conducted the examination without 
any, or with scarcely any reference to text books, and proved 
himself perfectly familiar with the minutest details of the sub- 
ject under examination. The Visiters refer to this as an inter- 
esting and important fact; and they regard the example of 
these teachers, in this respect, as of inestimable advantage to 
the scholars, who will instinctively and respectfully look to 
them for an example. 

The proficiency of the scholars in the various studies to 
which they had applied themselves, may probably, in strict 
justice, be reported to be all that should be expected, under 
the circumstances. The statistical returns which have been 
recently prepared by Mr. Tillinghast, show that a very small 
proportion of the scholars remain at the school long enough to 
be able to supply many deficiencies, or to make many acquire- 
ments. They exhibit, therefore, at the examination, more or 
less striking evidence of the general need of further training. 
But it is clear that the teachers have been faithful and thorough; 
and that they have struggled indefatigably against the various 
and serious disadvantages by which they are surrounded. The 
teaching in this school is in no respect superficial. All careless 
habits in the scholars are carefully watched, and they are made 
to realize the importance of testing their proficiency by the most 
tigid and elaborate examination. It is clear enough that those 
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who remain at the school but for a single term, acquire not 
unimportant benefits, and the Visiters were impressed with the 
strength and ardor with which many of the scholars gave utter- 
ance to their sense of obligation for the privileges which they 
have enjoyed. It is, nevertheless, the conviction of the Visiters, 
that the results which they now witness ought only to be re- 
garded as the successful commencement of an experiment, 
which the Board of Education are bound to conduct to its 
great issue, by a gradual extension of the advantages which 
may be thus communicated, and which can only be done by 
requiring scholars to remain at the schools for a longer time, and 
to pursue a more thorough course of studies than has as yet 
been enjoined. With the continued influence and aid of the 
Legislature, and after a little more experience of the good which 
may be done, even as the schools are now organized, it is be- 
lieved that it will be found practicable and deemed expedient, 
to proceed by degrees to the highest proposed point of advance- 


ment. 
S. C. Puturs, 
H. B. Hooker. 


Boston, December 10, 1844. 


To this report respecting the condition of the Normal School, 
at Bridgewater, the Visiters append the following facts and 
suggestions, taken from a Report lately made to their Secretary, 
by Mr. Tillinghast : 


‘¢ The Bridgewater Normal School went into operation on the 9th of Sep- 
tember, 1840, and has been constantly, up to this time, under my charge. | 
offer to you, after four years’ experience, some facts and suggestions which, | 
hope, may not be without their value. 


There have been examined and admitted to the school, 
Of these, were females, ‘ : ; < 
sé ‘6 sé males, < “ 
Of these, did not attend after admission, 
Attended only a few days, 
Part of one term, 
Only one whole term, 
Part of two terms, 
Two whole terms, 
Part of three terms, 
Three whole terms, ; 
Four terms, or part of four terms, 
Five terms, “ five * 
Six terms, 4. gy & ‘ 
Parts of seven terms, i ° . 
Attended one year or more, : : 
ie: ‘*  ** in successive terms, p 
Of those who have attended a year,— 
Have a ns in the State since their connection with the 
school, ‘ : 


a--0-8,. Oo -@ #2 @ 6.69 3) & @-6-t6.°e 
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Have not taught from ill health, or other causes, 

Now in school, . ; ’ n d 

Of all who have attended the school at least one term,— 
Have been teachers in the State, : aay 

Not “cc sé se 66 sé 

I am uninformed respecting . 
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Pupils. 
° 37 


Now in school, ‘ ‘ ; : . 
Add to this those who have been here Jess than a term, . 37—273 


Left before the term closed, to commence schools, from ill health, or from 
other causes,—— 





s. Pupils. Terms. Pupils. 
oe ee ik ecm ss wade ee 
o* 4 ‘ ° : » © Oy > ‘ > vif 
3 ° 5 10. . . é sie 
4 : 1 ll. : ; ; . 25 
3 . é 1 12. ‘ . ‘ virg 
6 : ; ae 13. : . ; . 6 
g-hirele dat se WNT. oe ee ‘x0 te he 
Pupils have been admitted from 61 towns in the State. 
No. of Towns. County. Pupils. 
17 ‘ ° - Plymouth. ‘ 4 14 
15 ° ; - Bristol. : " 50 
16 : : - Norfolk. ; ; 38 
3 ° . Middlesex. , , 7 
l : f ‘ Suffolk. ‘: j 13 
4 é ; ; Essex. ; : 5 
3 ‘ . Worcester. , : 4 
2 ; : Franklin. . nt 2 
1 ‘ ° - Hampshire. : 5 1-262 
We have received pupils from 
New Hampshire, ° y 3 4 
Connecticut, x r 4 
Rhode Island, ; ; ; 4 1 
Maine, . . ° ° ° 2—11 
273 


“ With respect to the success of those who have taught after being at this 
school, 1 am not able, nor does it seem to me practicable, to speak with any 
approach to accuracy. Many, under the name of Normal Teachers, though, 
of course, without a certificate, have taught after having been here but for a 
small part of a year,—some after a few weeks. It is a constant practice to 
remain one term, and then, after teaching for some time, to return for a term. 
Some, of course, succeed at one trial and fail at another. Some have failed 
badly at one place, and after having or not, as the case may be, returned to 
the school, have succeeded well in another place. 

‘In examining the list of those who have passed a year here, in successive 
terms, I do not find a single case of failure known to me. 

‘The Board will draw from the statistics which I present such facts as ap- 
pear useful to them. I wish to suggest a few of the most prominent. 

“The first is, the small proportion, (about one third) who have attended 
one year. It will be noticed, of course, that the pupils of the last three class- 
es, 66, must be subtracted from the whole to obtain the above fraction. 

“Second,—The large proportion of those who have, not yet at least, com- 
plied with the requirement of attending two terms. 

“The Board of Visiters having decided, and, considering the organization 
of the school, I think wisely, that the terms of attendance need not be succes- 
sive, a simple declaration only can be taken, at entrance, of an intention to re- 
turn, at some future time. ut the practical mischief is, that those who have 
been here a term or even less go out as Normal Scholars. And, in many eases 
of reported failures, I have found that the individual concerned had been here 
but ourteen weeks, and often less. One instance I have heard of, in which 
an individual claimed to be from this school, when, after some investigation, 
it was found that he was here only for a day, or perhaps more, as a visiter.* 

he returns show great numbers as leaving the school, in certain terms, 


+ . ¢ . 
th “When I passed, a few days since, through Fall River, Mr. Perkins, one of 
€ examining committee of schools, told me they had lately rejected a young man 


Daley School. On inquir d him t sho had been ai the school 
only about two un y, I found him to be one who en sc 
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before its close. This is an evil; but I must either permit it, or refuse to 
receive many who could attend the greater part, perhaps almestall the term 
before their schools commence. ‘The terms have to be arranged with ‘ 
to four epochs, namely, the opening and closing of the winter schools, and 
the opening and closing of the summer schools ; and these periods are, by no 
means, uniform in different districts. 

‘* As to the time of attendance, perhaps enough is presented in the returns 
to show the extreme disadvantage of the rule adopted. 

“One fact more I will mention ; there were forty-five scholars present the 
12th Term. Of these, four only attended the next term ; so that of an enter. 
ing class of 25, only ¢hree were members of the schoo] the succeeding term. 
I need not surely point out the effect of such an irregularity of attendance. - If 
I may offer an opinion as to the remedy, I would say, that, although a back 
step is always disadvantageous, compared with starting right, in my judgment 
it would be wise, for the cause of Normal Schools, to fix a rule that none 
should be received for less than a year. 

‘*T do not mean to imply that the school has been without advantage to its 
pupils, Ido not think so. I have been too interested an observer of the 
struggles and sacrifices made by many to get such assistance as the school 
could render them. I have seen many devoting all that they received as teach- 
ers, during season after season, to pay their expenses here for such time as 
their money would permit. I could present to the Board very interesting 
facts as to the exertions which have been made by individuals of both sexes 
to remain here for even a few weeks. But while I know and sympathize 
with, perhaps more warmly than any one, who has not occupied a similar sit- 
uation, can do, the longings for a fit training of very many who become teach- 
ers; and while I acknowledge that many would be deprived of all advantage 
of the school, yet for the sake of the Normal System, I would urge that, at 
the very least, one year’s continuous attendance should be required. 

‘* As I come into contact with these young minds, I find many of them long- 
ing, ‘ hungering and thirsting ’ after knowledge,—they earnestly desire, with 
an earnestness too, that those do not know who have always had every advan- 
tage of instruction, to become fitted for teachers. Very many enter on the 
office with a pure desire to do good, and a high estimate of the requirements 
of the situation, which make me ashamed of the little that I can do for them. 
I see and know the difficulties in the way; probably I tend to allow them too 
much weight; but I do believe that if the mind, not of the community, that 
never will be, but of some earnest men, should be turned to this subject,—if 
even a few should believe that this earnest longing for the means of educating 
uthers ought to be gratified, it will be done. 

‘* There is connected with the school a Library of about 300 volumes, con- 
sisting chiefly of works on Education, books of reference, histories, biogra- 
phies, travels, and some of the best popular treatises on science. 

‘‘We have also apparatus, tolerably perfect in some departments. A 
great deal of the apparatus has been purchased with the donations from friends 
of the school. Some pieces have been presented. 1 would mention in par- 
ticular an elegant pair of high-mounted Globes given to the school by a friend 
in Boston. j 

‘: By the assistance of the same friend, I have been enabled to furnish the 
school with almost all the class books used, fur the use of which I receive 
from the pupils a smal] sum, which enables me to keep the books in order, to 
supply their places, when required, and also to buy occasionally a volume for 
the library, or a piece of apparatus.’’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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